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round notices whenever an important division is expected.
A member cannot be expected to stay long in the House
itself; he has quite enough to occupy him in the committee
room, in the library, in the smoking room, on the terrace,
or elsewhere. But when the division bell rings he hurries
to the House, and is told by his whip whether he is an
"Aye" or a "No." Sometimes he is told that party tellers
have not been put on, and that he can vote as he pleases.
But open questions are not popular; they compel a member
to think for himself, which is always troublesome. Not that
a member is a mere pawn in the game, but the number of
questions which even a member of Parliament has leisure
and capacity to think out for himself is necessarily limited.
And it is only through machinery of the kind described
that a member of Parliament can reconcile his independence
as a rational being with the efficiency of a disciplined and
organised body.

If we ask whether the constitutional changes involved in
the growth and development of the Cabinet system and the
party system are reflected by any marked or striking altera-
tions of parliamentary procedure, the answer must be in the
negative. These changes, important as they were, were silent
and gradual, and effect was given to them rather by the skil-
ful adaptation of old procedure than by the introduction of
new procedure. Forms devised for the protection of Parlia-
ment against the King were used for the protection of the
minority against abuse of the power of the majority.

This third period of parliamentary history, which covers
the reigns of the four Georges, was the golden age of par-
liamentary oratory, but it was not an age of great legislation.
The territorial magnates, who as knights of the shires or
members for pocket boroughs constituted the House of Com-
mons, contented themselves in the main with formulating as
Acts of Parliament rules for their own guidance as justices
of the peace. From the point of view of parliamentary
procedure also it was a period of conservatism. The great
Speaker Arthur Onslow, during his thirty-three years of office,
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